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A widow at eighteen and the only 
woman in the village who can read | 
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¢ PART ONE ¢ 


Selling a 
New Idea 


‘Tuirty-trwo YEARS AGO A STEAMER 
anchored at Woosung, at the mouth of the Yangtze, 
to discharge passengers for Shanghai. One of them 
| was a young American, by the name of Hawks 
Pott from New York, a missionary sent by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church to join the staff of St. John’s 
College. But the college was no college; 1t was only a 


boarding-school with sixty boys, all of whom were on 


0 


a charity basis. Even their shoes were given to them. 
The prospects for a real college must have seemed 
rather dim. 

However, about that time the Chinese of Shanghat 
began to wake up to the necessity of learning English. 
The foreigners were coming 
there in large numbers to 
do business. They had not 
the patience to learn the 
Chinese language; so some 
of the wealthy Chinese mer- 
chants of the city went to 
St. John’s to ask that their 
boys be admitted to learn 
the foreigner’s language. 


“Of course you understand ee 
that St. John’s is a mission- The Hope of New China 


ary school?’”’ Yes, they understood that, and were 
willing to take the chances of their sons being con- 
verted. “Very well, then; they may come if you are 
willing to pay for the teaching.” The day those boys 
entered the school as paying pupils, marked a new 
stage in the history of the institution. 

Recently I had the privilege of calling on this mis- 
sionary who was put ashore at Woosung thirty-two 
years ago. I found him in the President’s office, the 
director of a university which has four hundred and 
sixty-eight students, forty-two teachers, and as at- 
tractive a campus as I have seen the world over. 

“Let me see,” said Dr. Pott, running through the 
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pages of the St. John’s alumni catalog. “Of course 
you know Wellington Koo. He is one of my boys. 
Then there is Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister in 
London, and W. W. Yen, who has been the Chinese 
Minister in Berlin; they also are graduates of St. 
John’s.” 

Not a bad record, that, 
for a single missionary col- 
lege to have tutored the 
three foreign representa- 
tives of China upon whom 
has fallen the heaviest 
burden of Chinese diplom- 
acy during these last few 
critical years! 
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+ og Te This story suggests some- 
The emancipation of the Chi- : BS 


nese women begins in the mis- thing of the general charac- 
sion school ter of the background out 

of which the last three decades of missionary education 
have come, not merely in China, but elsewhere in the 
Orient. Most mission colleges were, in the beginning, 
colleges only in name. In fact, they were charity 
boarding-schools. Their primary purpose, like that of 
our American colleges in the early days, was to raise 
up and train a literate clergy. They had to take their 
pupils unprepared, wherever they could find them. 
They drew largely from the coolie, outcaste, and serv- 
ant classes. But today if you were permitted to attend 
the alumni dinner at the Doshisha in Kyoto, or to 
visit Peking University, or the Anglo-Chinese Colleges 
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at Foochow or Singapore, the American College at 
Madura, the Christian College at Lucknow, or Forman 
College at Lahore, you would meet some of the most 
distinguished and influential men of the entire Orient. 

There were the best of reasons why the early mission 
colleges and schools had 
to be free schools with 
even shoes provided. 
The missionary had 
gone to an alien land to 
sell a new idea which 
no one wished to buy. 
He adopted an ap- 
proved business meth- if | 
od, sold the idea on Sons of army officers maintained in 
approval, even going so * Meth Shai Fein 
far as to distribute free 
samples. He began with the servants of his own 
household, the sons of his cook, his bhastie, his gardener. 
In that way the missionary was able quickly to develop 
native helpers to assist him in translating, teaching, 
and preaching. 

In those days famines, plagues, and floods were 
very common; indeed, they are still an annual 
menace. They left in their wake hosts of orphans. 
The missionary opened his doors to receive these 
waifs, and then cabled to America for funds to 
provide food. The money was forthcoming and 
orphanages were established, hundreds of them. Of 
course these boys and girls were immediately placed 
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under instruction, and many of them have risen to 
places of distinction, thus proving that even the most 
unpromising material can be transformed by Christian 
education. The missions are now going out of the 


orphanage business as rapidly as they can, but the 
orphanage helped not 


a little to prove the 
value of education. 

The missionary was 
the pioneer of Western 
learning throughout 
Asia. The East India 
Company had to bor- 
| , row William Carey to 
When all of China’s fifty million school Carly on its school for 
children learn simple arithmetic, corrupt the training of Indian 
politicians will have more difficulties clerks; later the British 


Government took from Alexander Duff, a Scotch mis- 
sionary, the program of Indian education which, in the 
main, it still follows. Japan drew its first inspiration for 
Western education from missionary sources, and very 
many of its older statesmen, who are now in their 
prime or are just passing off the political stage, were 
first launched into the era of enlightenment from 
mission schools. That Japan can now make the proud 
boast that over ninety-eight per cent. of her school 
population is in school, is due in the first instance to 
the missionary. China, watching with one eye what 
Western learning was doing for Japan, and with the 
other what the mission schools were doing at home, 
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discarded her ancient educational system, and started 
@ new structure upon plans first drawn up by the 
missionaries, 
The Orient now wants, more than anything else in 
the world, better educational facilities. Ask a citizen 
of any Oriental country what three things he most 
desires for his people. Two of the answers may vary 
according to the loca] conditions, but one is uniformly 
the same from Sapporo to Hyderabad: better schools. 
Not all schools are so favorably situated as St. John’s 
in Shanghai. There are hundreds of millions of people 
in Asia whose entire family income is not equal to the 
$220, Mexican, St. John’s charge for annual tuition. 
It is not the aim of every school to become self-sup- 
porting. The glory of the Christian ideal has always 
been that its primary care is for the poor and unfortu- 
nate. But every yearthe mission schools are able to shift 
their work more from the purely charity basis toward 
one of self-respecting independence. Last year Mr. 
Katsuka of Tokyo gave $100,000 to the Methodist 
Aoyama Gakuin of that city. The missionary school- 


master 1s now sailing, not against the current, but 
with it. 
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A government school in India. About seven million out of 
a possible forty-five million children in India go to school 


¢ PART TWO ¢ 


The Adventures of an 
Amateur Astronomer 


Tue STORY OF THE ANGLO- 
Chinese School at Singapore, for example, reads™like 
an amazing romance. A little more than_ thirty 
years ago William F. Oldham, now Bishop Oldham, 
was sent from India, where he was born, to start 
a Methodist mission in the Straits Settlements, 
but, as was somewhat characteristic of Methodist 
enterprises in those days, no funds were provided 
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wherewith to start said mission. Accordingly, he 
arrived in Singapore without a cent. 

For the last hundred years and more the Straits of 
Malacca have been the happy hunting ground of the 
Chinese. That strip of land projecting from Burma 
down through the trop- 
ics to the Equator 1S, 
perhaps, mile for mile, 
the richest area in the 
world. The Chinese 
were the first to dis- 
cover this fact. From 
Southern China they 
came in great numbers, 
and the frugality and 
industry, which were 
the prime necessities for a7} ) 33 a aang 
a bare existence in the ~ aes ee Ee 
crowded valleys of . Boy scouts in China typify the new 
China, made them rich spirit which is moving this country 
in Malaysia. One man 


who came to the Straits sixty-five years ago as a coolie, 
died last year reported worth more than $20,000,000. 
The business of Singapore is largely in the hands of the 
Chinese. There are no less than forty thousand in 
that one city who were born there. They represent 
the largest, as well as the most progressive, block 
of the very cosmopolitan population. . 

The young Methodist missionary soon found himself 
taken to the heart of the Straits Chinese. 
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Not long after his arrival he was invited to lecture 
before the Celestial Reasoning Association, an educa- 
tional organization of Chinese merchants. He selected 
astronomy as a safe topic for the lecture. The next 
week the penniless missionary became tutor in English 
to a prominent Chinese 
gentleman. Ina month 
he had aclass of thirty- 
six boys, most of them 
rich men’s sons. A 
little later the mer- 
chants gave him $6,200 
with which to start a 
school. The govern- 
ment, always willing to 
encourage the Chinese 
in these parts, in 
Re boo erie S. marked contrast to the 
Basket-ball commands a place even ‘American policy in the 
in the lives of these Chinese theo- Philippines, also con- 
logical students tributed a few thou- 

sand dollars; and the Methodist Anglo-Chinese School 
was launched. In ten years this school began to 
enroll a thousand pupils annually, and now there 
are sixteen hundred. The most extraordinary part of 
this story is that the school, now a college, has never 
yet cost a missionary cent for operating expenses, not 
even for the salary of the teachers. At the same time 
the institution has always been a distinctly Christian 
school, controlled by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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The fame of the Anglo-Chinese School of Singapore 
spread throughout the region from Penang to Java. 
The Chinese immigrants who come in at the rate of 
half a million each year, leaving the graves of their 
ancestors behind them in Foochow, Amoy, and Canton, 
leave also much of the conservatism and immobility 
of their race. In the new land they are eager for new 
ideas. First of all, they desire education. The result 
has been that the Methodists now have no less than 
eight Anglo-Chinese schools scattered over the penin- 
sula and the islands, in which the missionary is the 
schoolmaster, while the entire expenses of the schools 
are borne by the patrons, sometimes with the aid of 
the government. ‘The missionaries are, of course, free 
to engage in evangelistic work outside of school hours, 


the result being that everywhére the Church follows 
the schoolhouse. 


eo | ‘a 
A soup kettle becomes a ferry boat 
to accommodate this missionary 
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Inspired by the desire to help, these Indian students are 
eagerly learning to teach the Bible 


¢ PART THREE ¢# 


The Gospel 
of Deep Plowing 


‘THESE EDUCATIONAL TRIUMPHS 
in the mission field have been accomplished in the 
face of great handicaps. Missionaries have usually 
been selected with slight reference to qualifications 
as teachers. The primary object of the foreign 
missionary has always been to make converts to 
Christianity, and to raise up a_ self-propagating, 
self-supporting church. It is not generally under- 
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stood how changes in the religious thought of the 
last few decades have begun to modify the work 
of the missionary. In the days when salvation was the 
simple problem of securing an experience of conversion, 
with a view to putting the convert in the path which 
leads directly to the shining gates of 
Heaven, the task was one of simple 
evangelism. 

Now that Christian thinkers are 
coming to reconsider the doctrine of 
salvation and extend its scope to cover 
conditions of body and mind, as well 
as of soul, the missionary purpose must 
also be redefined. The new mission- 
ary marks the progress of his converts, 
not merely by the fact that they have 
torn out the idols, but also by the fact 
that they have changed the course of the sewer, and 
begun to allow their wives to eat at the same tables 
with themselves. It is now generally conceded that 
although a man may be a Christian and still believe 
that the world is flat, he will probably be a better and 
more effective Christian if he knows that it 1s round. 

Already the missions are beginning to lead out with 
radical changes of educational policy. The missionary 
carried to Asia the American veneration of the college. 
As rapidly as possible he gathered up what pupils he 
could from the primary and secondary schools to put 
them into college. This method was necessary, and 
still is; for the entire educational work of the Orient, 
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both public and private, is now all but marking time, 
waiting for the production of a sufhcient number of 
trained native teachers. In order to train the teacher 
to extend this work, the college is absolutely essential. 
“On the other hand, the college now finds that it has 
far too few feeders in the form of 
primary schools. Most children do 
not get beyond the primary school. 
The recognition of this fact in Asia, 
as well as in America, is calling for 
a greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of primary schools. 

The population of the Orient is 
rural. The people live by tilling the 
soil, employing primitive methods 
which have changed little in forty 
centuries. The missionary schoolmas- 
ter, therefore, faces the task of a Hampton or Tuskegee, 
rather than Harvard or Yale. Perhaps the most notable 
illustrations of missions branching out along these lines 
of agricultural and vocational training are found in the 
work of Sam Higginbotham at Allahabad, India, and 
Joseph Baillie at Nanking, China, although there is 
hardly a mission station today not trying to make its 
education more practical. 

Higginbotham is preaching the gospel of deep plow- 
ing and silos. When he finds that India produces only 
eighty pounds of clean cotton, while the United States 
produces two hundred to the acre, and Egypt four 
hundred pounds, he himself goes to an agricultural 
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school, learns how to raise cotton, and then starts his 
boys off with experiments in soil pulverization, fertil- 
ization, and seed selection. Already Gwalior State has 
asked che Presbyterian mission to lend Higginbotham 
to them for part time as government director of agri- 
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All these little girls go to a Methodist Shue in ead -_ 


culture. This enthusiastic young American is none 
the less a missionary because he mixes his Bible study 
with lessons on the growing of sugar-cane and wheat. 
As a by-product of his work, the high caste pup! 
learns the dignity of labor, and rubs the edges off his 
caste prejudices. Not long ago a visitor to Allahabad 
found four sons of rajahs hard at work filling a silo. 
Hitherto the sight of an Indian prince working with 
his hands has been as rare as an elephant hunt on 
Broadway. 

Joseph Baillie, of Nanking, is usually referred to 

“quite a character.”’ It took him a long time to 
find his place in the missionary work of China, but at 
last he discovered it. He is teaching the Chinese to 
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plant trees. ‘Tree-planting will reforest the bare hills 
and prevent floods. It will reclaim millions of acres of 
land which are now waste. Baillie, backed by mission, 
college, gentry and government, has so firmly lodged 
his idea in the minds of the Chinese that tree-planting 
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These Indian Bible students preparing to be preachers, learn 
to exercise their bodies as well as their minds 


has come to be almost a hobby. A national Arbor Day 
has been established. Next to the suppression of 
opium smoking, this crusade of tree-planting is about 
the most vigorous sign of a new life in China. 

This kind of practical missionary education is capable 
of almost infinite extension. Hitherto the missions 
have held back from industrial training and voca- 
tional education because there were so few men 
available to conduct the work, and also because of the 
great expense involved. If the missionary is to retain 
the place of educational leadership he has won, he 
must develop more industrial schools. 

The American administration of the Philippines has 
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exercised a profound influence upon things educational 
throughout the entire Orient. The blasé colonial 
administrator was inclined to smile when Uncle Sam, 
in his exuberance of enthusiasm and sentimentality, 
began to export school teachers by the shipload to the 
Philippines. He does not smile now. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that after eighteen years of effort, over 
fifty-five per cent. of the rather scant Filipino popula- 
tion over ten years of age is still illiterate, and that 
half of the school population is still unprovided with 
means of education, none jeers at Uncle Sam’s schools. 
Instead, other governments are sending delegations to 
the Philippines to study them. ‘The missionary will do 
well to know them thoroughly. They have demon- 
strated that the Oriental is worthy of careful educa- 
tion; but better still, they have introduced a new idea. 

The great defect of the average mission and govern- 
ment school in China and India has been that it does 
not yet think in terms of citizenship. The mission 
school is designed primarily to prepare for intelligent 
Church membership; the government school tends 
chiefly to prepare clerks for government offices, espe- 
cially in India. Because of the tremendous impetus 
eiven throughout the Onent to the desire for self- 
government by the American policy in the Philippines, 
any school, which expects to win or keep the confidence 
of the people, must consider this new aspect of things. 
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CURE Totne ins, dhe dhe mills at Calcutta. Modern civiliza- 
Hon in ASG. without the ae means exploitation of child 
abor 


=< PART FOUR ¢ 


Promoters 
of Christian Unity 


THE MISSIONARY SCHOOLMASTER 
is now at the parting of the ways, so far as his 
leadership is concerned. Either he will lose the place 
which he has won, or he must prepare himself to con- 
duct a school better than the returned student from 
Harvard, Yale, Oxford, or Cambridge, and to offer the 
broadest kind of training for citizenship in the new 
governments which are, or are to be. 
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One happy result of the increased demands on 
the missions for greater efficiency, is that more and 
more they are being induced to unite their forces 
in educational work. Other influences also com- 
bine to encourage union missionary institutions. The 
native has never been : 
profoundly impressed 
with the necessity of 
choosing whether he 
will be a Scotch Pres- 
byterian Christian, ora 
Methodist Church, 
South, convert. Now 
that the missions have 


begun to pool their re- Spelling out her lesson aes cs 
_ the outcaste Indian Christian 
sources for college edu woman learns to read 


cation, it is probable 
that Church union itself will receive a great impetus. 
There are in China and Korea, together, no less 
than fifty-four union undertakings, most of them 
educational, including ten colleges and fifteen theo- 
logical schools. ‘Thirty-eight different missionary so- 
cieties have joined in these enterprises. It is to be 
noted that most of those uniting are American societies. 
In India, where American influence is not predominant, 
the growth of union work has lagged; and yet there 
are two union colleges in Calcutta, a union college in 
Madras, and a union theological seminary for all of 
South India and Ceylon. China is particularly proud 
of her union missionary schools. She has six union 
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theological seminaries, a fact which explains that, in 
some parts of the Republic, a uniform sign has been 
adopted to mark all churches, the denominational label 
being entirely omitted. Nanking has a union uni- 
versity in which Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 


and Disciples unite. 
One of its departments 
is a theological school 
in which a Southern 
—- Presbyterian professor 

Way “4 teaches theology from 

vines a book written by a 

‘ces Baptist, and has for his 
assistant a Chinese 
Hindu reform church of glass at the Methodist. 
Bolpur sini ie Rabindra- Allover China efforts 
_ are being made to com- 
bine missionary forces with a view to setting up stand- 
ards of education that may become models for the 
government school system which is now taking shape. 
Probably the most remarkable examples of Church 
comity and cooperation in the entire world are to be 
found in China. The union universities in Peking, 
Tsinanfu, Nanking, Foochow and Chengtu are striking 
off along new and approved lines which immediately 
lift them out of the grade of the commonplace. 

Two of the most important contributions of the 
mission school remain to be mentioned. 

Last spring I was a guest at a Chinese feast in one of 
the great provincial cities of China. Aside from the 
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amazing dishes set before the dozen guests, the feast 
was interesting because it was a gathering of the kind 
of men who are actually governing China. Aside 
from myself and two others, they were politicians, 
representing ranks corresponding approximately to 
that of city alder- 
men. All the men 
came in_ sedan 
chairs, partly be- 
cause etiquette re- 
quires it, but also 
because many of 
them are physi- 
cally incapable of 
walking a mile in Bots he, wec: 
any reasonable “God is love” is being written in five 
time. It is not too languages here in the Mission School, 
well understood eieiniliea 

that while the lower class Chinese are tough and 
strong as oxen, the upper classes are soft and effemin- 
ate. Many of them were drunk when they arrived, 
and drunker still when the feast was over. Théy ate 
and drank for two and one half hours in the middle 
of the day, and then hurried off to attend a second 
feast, which was due to begin at seven in the evening. 
Nearly every man there was overfed and dyspeptic. 
‘The conversation was foul and indecent. That week 
the Republic was sliding swiftly toward revolution 
and chaos. Meanwhile these officials gorged them- 
selves, fiddling while Rome burned. This vision of 
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China will always remain to me one of the most 
unpleasant I have to remember. 

A few weeks later | attended an athletic meet on 
the grounds of Peking University, a missionary 1n- 


stitution. The teams from Tsing Hua College—where 
the Boxer Indemn- 


ity students are 
prepared for Amer- 
ican colleges—and 
from the Govern- 
ment Normal Col- 
lege were compet- 
ing with the home 


: 
et: 
ie athletes. I saw 
[ boys go into a 
ra . : 
two- 
No outcaste boy can enter here! This gruelling , . mile 
is a government school and yet caste race and stick to it 
rules exclude him until they stum- 


bled from exhaustion and were carried off the field. 
Four boys tied for the pole vault at ten feet six, and 
fought it out for half an hour. All over the field 
smaller boys, hero-worshippers, carried blankets for 
their favorites, moved hurdles on and off the track, 
and did many kinds of menial labor which not many 
years ago would have been considered suited only to 
coolies. When a boy lost a race, instead of losing 
face, he went and shook hands with the man who 
had defeated him. 

China is being governed today by those overfed, 
polygamous, dissipated politicians, who live from 
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feast to feast—but tomorrow? Do you think that 
these hundred and sixty thousand boys and girls, now 
under instruction in mission schools, learning modern 
science, clean living and good sportsmanship, will al- 
ways be content with things as they are? 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the mission 
schools to Asia is the attention which they have com- 
pelled to be given to the education of girls. In their 
care for boys the missions, as I have already men- 
tioned, have been sailing with the tide for several 
decades. Not so as regards the training of girls. It 
has been frequently said that Asia, from one end to 
the other, is one long crime against womanhood. 
The crime begins in infancy and childhood. When 
I asked Professor Nitobé, of the Imperial University 
in Tokyo, to name the contributions which, in his 
estimation, Christianity had made to Japan, he placed 
NtSt the édiewion of women. “The education of 

Oys would probably have been taken care of by the 
government, but the girls would have fared badly 
without the example and inspiration of the missions.”’ 

Perhaps When all the accounts are cast up, it may 
be found that the work, now going on quietly in each 
Mission station, always with due consideration for 
the Prejudices of the people, for the education and 
Seanctpation of those who are to be the mothers of 


t - next generation, will prove to be the greatest oift 
O 


the West to the East. 
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The missionary on tour of the villages travels sometimes by train, 
oftener by bicycle, cart or elephant, but this time by camel 


